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the risks of dropping out of the system before completing high school, by as much as 40 to 50 percent. These findings do not support a return to social promotions as an appropriate response to low-achieving students. However, the policy of grade retention has not proved successful in motivating and assisting students so that they are not alienated from the educational process. Chapter 10 reviews approaches that appear to be more effective in raising student performance levels (Hess, 1987; Grissorn and Shepard, 1989; Bachman et al., 1971).
PREVENTING SCHOOL FAILURE
Of the many federal, state, and local programs targeted to low-achieving students, this section discusses Chapter 1 of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act and a range of programs that fall under the rubric of dropout prevention. Both seek to prevent school failure. Chapter 1 programs concentrate on elementary and middle schools and provide funds for academic remediation on the assumption that acquiring basic skills will allow low-achieving students to move more successfully through the education system. Dropout prevention programs, in contrast, have traditionally focused on older students, and although academic remediation is one of many objectives, their main goal is simply to motivate at-risk students to stay in school and earn a diploma.
Chapter I Programs
Chapter 1 (previously Title I), which has existed since 1965, represents the federal government's largest commitment to education for low-achieving students who live in poor neighborhoods. Since 1988, funding has increased 24.7 percent to a level of $6.2 billion (Jennings, 1991). Nationally, the program serves about 14,000 schools. Chapter 1 is also the most extensively researched education program in the country (see Birman et al., 1987; Kennedy et al., 1986a; Turnbull et al., 1990; Stringfield, 1991).
Although its primary focus is low-income students, Chapter 1 serves a range of students of mixed family incomes. For example, about 70 percent of all school districts receive some Chapter 1 funding, and an estimated 58 percent of students who receive Chapter 1 services are not themselves from poor families (Kennedy et al., 1986b). About 23 percent of funds are directed to middle grade students and 10 percent to high school students, with the